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DECEMBER MEETING. 

THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the nth instant, 
at three o'clock, p. m. In the absence of the President, 
and the first Vice-President, the second Vice-President, Mr. 
Rhodes, occupied the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved. 
The Librarian reported the gift. 

From Miss Ellen A. Robbins Stone, of Lexington. Mass., of a 
collection of books, pamphlets, broadsides, and miscellaneous pieces 
from the library in the Stephen Robbins homestead there, descended 
to her, and used by the Robbins family who have occupied the place 
since 1781. 

The Cabinet-Keeper reported the following gifts: 

From Edwin H. Brigham, a daguerreotype of the Aztec children, 
exhibited in Boston in 1851; and a collection of Rebellion photo- 
graphs, engravings, and envelopes. 

From Frank H. Shumway, a rare colored lithographic view, 
printed by Tappan and Bradford, of the celebration on Boston 
Common, October 25, 1848, of the introduction of water, by 
aqueduct, from Lake Cochituate, placed on stone by Samuel W. 
Rowse, after a drawing by Benjamin F. Smith. The printing firm 
was composed of Eben Tappan and Lodowick H. Bradford. 

From Charles P. Greenough, a number of American and English 
portrait engravings. 

From the Bunker Hill Monument Association, a large engraving 
of George Peabody by Henry Lemon after a painting by H. W. 
Pickersgill, published in London on September 21, 1867. 

From Miss Ellen A. Robbins Stone, a photograph of the Stephen 
Robbins homestead, Lexington, Mass., built in 1720, and now 
occupied by Miss Stone. 

From Harry A. Gray, checks issued and used by Western banks 
about 1870; and some San Francisco lottery tickets. 

From James Monroe Olmstead, a piece of the core of the sub- 
marine cable between Manila and Hong Kong, which was cut by 
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order of Commodore Dewey after the Battle of Manila Bay, May i, 
1898. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported the receipt of a letter 
from Lawrence Shaw Mayo, accepting his election as a Resi- 
dent Member of the Society, and of letters from Paul Fredericq, 
of Ghent, Belgium, and George Lincoln Burr, of Ithaca, New 
York, as Corresponding Members. 

The Editor reported the following accessions: 

From Robert Means Lawrence, the papers of his great grand- 
father, Amos Lawrence (1786-1852), merchant and philanthropist, 
whose more intimate life is represented in his Diary and Correspond- 
ence j first issued by his son, William Richards Lawrence in 1855, for 
private distribution, but also published in the same year in an en- 
larged form. These papers comprise fifteen volumes of letters 
addressed to him, 1820-1855, five volumes of transcripts of his 
correspondence with Mark Hopkins, of Williams College, one volume 
of a journal of a visit to Spain in 1831 by William R. Lawrence; 
letters from father to son, 1828-1838, and some miscellaneous 
letters. Mr. Lawrence never held public ofiice nor did he invite 
notice, but was a generous giver to charities and his example was 
followed by his son Amos Adams Lawrence (1814-1886). 

From Charles P. Greenough a number of parchment deeds and of- 
ficial papers of an English origin and coming from the boxes of a 
solicitor charged with their preservation, before the registration 
system made the originals of little value. Beginning with the early 
part of the sixteenth century and coming well into the nineteenth 
this collection of one hundred and seven pieces, of all sizes and 
shapes, offers an unusually good opportunity for studying the changes 
in writing, from court hand to unofi&cial, the legal phraseology of 
land transfers, and the manner of signing, sealing and attaching 
stamps to such documents. Some of the names suggest American 
connections. 

The records and papers of the Bunker Hill Monument Associa- 
tion have been deposited with this Society — a large quantity of 
books and papers which cannot but be useful in a history of that 
historic shaft. 

By purchase: Papers of the Marquis and Comte de Langeron, 
Charles Etienne Louis Andrault, Comte Langeron, was born in Paris 
in 1763 and died in 1831 in service of Russia. At the age of nine- 
teen he became a lieutenant in the French army and under Rocham- 
beau served in the American campaign, returning to France with the 
rank of colonel {en second). In 1790 he emigrated and after seeking 
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in vain to be employed in the Austrian army, he turned to Russia and 
was given high command by Catherine II. He had a long but varied 
experience in the Russian army. Before the French Revolution he 
wrote some plays, a comedy, Le Duel Suppose being the best known. 
These papers, some four hundred in number, relate wholly to the 
French and American portions of his career. The Marquis was in 
charge at Brest in 1776 and later superintended the outfit of vessels 
on the American expedition. 

Mr. Bowditch presented in behalf of Mr. Philippe Marcou further 
MSB. of the Belknap family (see p. i8, supra) comprising: three 
memorandum books 1 757-1 764, containing expenses of his educa- 
tion, original verses, copies from books and newspapers of what in- 
terested him, and much miscellaneous matter; four notebooks of 
verse, 1 758-1 764, some on historical incidents, like the "Reduction 
of Louisburg,'' or "On the Death of my intimate Friend, J. C[hip- 
man], at Marblehead, April 17, 1761," Mather and Samuel Byles 
contributing, as did also Henry Hulton, one of the Commissioners of 
Customs; one notebook of lectures, 17 58-1 760; an oration in verse, 
"delivered on St. Cuffee's day, before the Right Worshipful Grand 
Master, Wardens and Brethren of the most ancient and honorable 
Lodge of African Masons^' — a squib in favor of the negroes; and 
"Dialogues of the living and dead, 1774.'' Also a package of "new 
emission bills" 1780, and a set of questions and answers in "Con- 
versation cards'' — a home game. Also a receipt book, 1774-1784, 
of Jeremiah Belknap, Jr. (1720-1796), uncle of the historian, a dealer 
in sheepskins in Boston, with a shop on Cornhill and Wilson's Lane, 
first hired of Joshua Jackson. It is possible to give a list of the 
owners of this property during his occupancy: Andrew Lane, 1744- 
1748; Joshua Henshaw, 1 748-1 754; John Cotton, 1 755-1 758; 
Samuel Cotton, 1758; Mary Cotton, 1759-1761; William Fisher, 
1763, and Robert Gibbs, 1764. A few miscellaneous papers com- 
plete this interesting gift. 

From Harry Gregory, of Providence, R. L, two volumes of pro- 
ceedings of the proprietors of the First Universal Church of Boston, 
1 792-181 5. Although in existence from 1785 they were not incor- 
porated until 1792. During the term covered by these ministers 
the church was ministered to by George Richards and John Murray.^ 

From F. W. Sprague, a letter from his father, Caleb Sprague, 
Captain of the ship North Bend of Boston, to Joseph Sprague, of 
Hingham, dated from the Mississippi River below New Orleans, - 
July 5, 1847, and relating to conveyance of troops in the war with 
Mexico. 

* See Winsor, Memorial History of Boston, in. 488. 
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From Jay Backus Woodworth, a deed to land in Scituate exe- 
cuted by Joseph and Sarah Woodworth, June 29, 1760. 

Mr. BowDiTCH read two letters from the Belknap papers — 
a letter from Abraham Howard to John Belknap, Boston, 
June 2, 1 8 13, describing the fight between the Chesapeake and 
the Shannon^ and an unsigned letter describing a visit to 
Ferney and the meeting between Gibbon and Voltaire. 

Dr. J. Collins Warren made some remarks upon the 
picture of the introduction of water into Boston in 1848, a 
scene of which he was a witness. He described some features 
of the landscape at that time, and gave recollections of buildings 
on Park Street which may be seen in the picture. He also spoke 
of the Aztec children, whom he saw when they were exhibited 
here in 1851, referring to the account of these two remarkable 
Indian dwarfs, written by his father, Dr. J. Mason Warren, in 
that year.^ 

The Vice-President announced the death of our late asso- 
ciates. Major Henry L. Higginson, and Rev. Thomas Franklin 
Waters, and spoke briefly of their connection with the Society. 

Mr. Eliot spoke as follows: 

Major Higginson was not a frequent attendant at the meet- 
ings of this Society, and the part that he took in its proceedings, 
with one exception, I think, had to do with the military history 
of the Civil War. In the tributes he paid here to his comrades 
in that War who were members of this Society, he gave some 
details about the part those gentlemen had taken in the War, 
and incidentally painted some pictures of the War itself. 

I do not suppose that Major Higginson had to a high degree 
the historical or biographical tendency. Nothing in his life 
would intimate that he thought much about the past history 
of the country or about the records of leading families in this 
vicinity. He was proud of his own ancestry; but when we 
examine his family records we find that the distinction of the 
family was that they presented generation after generation fine 
tjrpes of the New England Congregational ministry. Of course, 
those ministers were all educated at Harvard College; but 
we do not find that the higher education was universal in 

* Taken from the American Journal of Medical Sciences ^ with colored engrav- 
ings of the dwarfs. 
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the Higginson family in its successive generations. Major 
Higginson's father, for instance, was not educated in Harvard 
College, and, as we all remember. Major Higginson himself had 
an education of an unusual sort for a Boston boy. He went 
to the Boston Latin School; but he did not go to Harvard 
College except for a short residence; and he never received any 
degree from Harvard until an honorary degree of Master of 
Arts was conferred on him when he was forty-eight years 
of age* 

He had not settled into any occupation for life when the Civil 
War broke out in April, 1861. He at once offered his services, 
and received a commission in the 2d Massachusetts Regiment. 
His experience in the Civil War was intense but brief. He was so 
severely wounded in 1863 that he had to resign from the army, 
after two efforts to return to the service in spite of his wounds. 
It was at a very dismal, anxious period of the Civil War that 
he was obliged to give up the military service, deeply regretting 
his inability to continue his career as a soldier. He therefore 
shared the fate of most of the officers of the Civil War — and of 
the privates too, indeed — in that they fought, and many died, 
without the least vision of what the War was to bring forth. 
Those who died on the field of battle died without any shout 
of victory in their ears, or any knowledge of the rewarding 
issue. 

When Higginson found himself obliged to abandon service 
in the army he searched for an employment in which a some- 
what disabled man might make himself useful. This period 
was made happy by his felicitous marriage, an event which had 
a deep influence on his future career, not only because of the 
rare qualities of his wife, but also because it brought him into 
intimate relations with his brother-in-law, Alexander Agassiz. 

It was not until several years after the close of the War that 
Higginson settled into what was to become his permanent 
occupation as a banker and broker first in Boston and later also 
in New York and London. Almost immediately, however, he 
began to study and prepare for what was to be the most inter- 
esting and useful work of his life. The great contribution he 
made to the life of this community was at that time unex- 
ampled. No one man had done such a thing before. I find 
no other instance of the precise undertaking which occupied 
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the greater part of Higginson's time and thought for the rest 
of his life. 

A great many Americans have endowed education, endowed 
charitable societies and learned societies; but what other Amer- 
ican has undertaken to create, all by himself, an institution 
which should contribute to the intelligent enjoyment of or- 
chestral music by his fellow countrymen? We have some 
recent instances of rich Americans who have founded picture 
galleries, who have taken great pleasure all their lives in accu- 
mulating objects of art, valuable in money but more precious 
still as examples of beauty, and have left them by will to the 
public. We have had in our own community examples of well- 
to-do men who as men of leisure enjoyed collecting, and col- 
lected wisely, and have later given their collections to the 
public; but what other American of wealth has taken it upon 
himself to organize an orchestra — to select, pay, and in every 
way support an orchestra for many years with the object of 
creating among his fellow countrymen love of music of the 
highest types? 

This was not only the work of the largest part of Higginson's 
life; it was also his delight. He had many losses and struggles 
during this undertaking, but it was to him always a source of 
keenest satisfaction. We are all glad that he enjoyed those 
satisfactions. In the last two or three years, years of the War, 
he had serious disappointments and trials regarding his Or- 
chestra; but we are glad that he lived to see its reconstruction 
on a firm foundation, and to know that the friends who under- 
took to carry on his work had been successful, and that the 
future of the institution was well-nigh assured. It remains, 
of course, for this community to put it on a permanent footing 
with an ample endowment. 

How great a service Higginson's was in developing the love 
of music in this community and nourishing that love, one can 
hardly imagine who does not remember the condition of this 
Puritan community with regard to music and the love of music. 
It was my father, in connection with George Webb and Lowell 
Mason, who first succeeded in getting music taught in the 
public schools of Boston. The subject had not been taught 
at all in any American schools. It is not taught well now. The 
Puritan objection to the organ was another cause of the rarity 
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of men and women who loved music, or who knew about 
music. 

The selection of music as the art which Higginson desired to 
cultivate in his own community was a novel one, but one that 
is going to bring forth precious fruits in long generations. 

Those of us who knew Major Higginson for many years 
recall with great delight his personal qualities in familiar inter- 
course. His was not a typical Boston temper and quality in 
respect to daily intercourse with friends and associates. He 
was more impetuous than most Bostonians of the cultivated 
sort. His language was often more vivid than the cultivated 
Bostonian uses. His impetuosity manifested itself in friendliest 
expressions to people he liked; it sometimes manifested itself 
also in hasty and rough expressions to persons he did not like. 
This impetuosity with the accompanying vividness of language 
was one of the qualities which endeared him to both friends 
and foes. 

He had a keenness of wit also which flashed out in his con- 
versation now and then, and was always highly characteristic 
and very deUghtful. Then, his experience of life gave him 
another quality which was truly remarkable, a great tender- 
ness, particularly towards a friend who had met with some 
disappointment or some distress, and towards strangers whose 
need was brought to Higginson by a friend. I had somewhat 
frequent occasions to perceive in him this tenderness, accom- 
panied by a spontaneous and sometimes rash generosity. 

He liked particularly to come to the aid of a man, or better 
still a woman, who had known better times, and without fault 
of his own or her own had fallen into straitened circumstances 
of some sort, perhaps through sickness, perhaps through the 
death of parents, perhaps through some adverse circumstances 
which other human beings had neglected to ward off, or had 
made worse by roughness or cruelty. I have in mind at this 
moment several instances of that sort where Higginson not 
only came at once to the relief of the distressed person with a 
gift of money, but undertook to continue that gift year after 
year so long as the person lived. I have also known him to en- 
list other people in such a cause, so that he would get together 
an adequate support for the disabled person. And then in later 
years when some of those whom he had enUsted in such a cause 
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forgot it, or ceased to send the expected contributions, he would 
go after those persons, and procure the renewal of their gifts, 
at much sacrifice to himself and not liking to go; but he never 
failed. 

I have in mind one case of that sort where he followed the 
object of charity for twenty years, when he might reasonably 
have expected to be relieved of the charge within five or ten 
years, such was the age of the recipient of his gift. He never 
said anything about these occasions and always took pains 
that his name should not be known, even to the recipient. No- 
body ever will know about those things; but some of us who 
did know about them will always feel towards Higginson a 
peculiar respect and admiration. 

His gifts to the public were made during his life, including, of 
course, the generous support of the Orchestra. That I find to 
be a lesson which rich men in America may well learn. It is, 
on the whole, wiser and happier for a rich man to make his 
gifts during his life than after his death. It argues more sacri- 
fice and personal care on his own part, but is much surer to 
accomplish the public object to which he wishes to devote his 
private property, or a proper part of it. 

I was talking with a French gentleman two days ago who had 
been reading the will of the late Mr. Frick. He had not words 
to express his admiration for that will, because of the disin- 
terestedness of the donor in his selection of objects, and also 
his wisdom in selecting objects of a permanent character, so far 
as human means can insure perpetuity of benefactions. In one 
respect he had not observed the meritorious quality of that will. 
He had not observed that Mr. Frick provides for the immediate 
working of his gifts to the public, the immediate fruition of his 
beneficence. 

Our friend Higginson did better still. He secured the be- 
neficent objects he had in view by seeing them accomplished 
during his life, and he did that on purpose, or by design, not by 
accident. This consecration of private wealth to public uses is 
one of the most admirable qualities exhibited by American citi- 
zens. It is almost unexampled in the world; it has hardly been 
seen elsewhere, never so frequently, and on so large a scale. The 
world has seen priests and cardinals devote their property to 
the founding of monasteries and churches. We have known of 
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great princes and nobles endowing universities; but this rather 
common quality of the American rich man who devotes private 
property to public uses either before or after his death, is a 
phenomenon peculiar to our country. It may be said, I think, 
to be a consequence or outcome of American democracy. Is 
there any rnore promising assurance for the future welfare of 
the people of the United States? 

Mr. Wendell read a letter of Major Higginson on his 
entrance into the business world at the end of the Civil War. 

Mr. Plimpton read a paper on 

The First American Geography. 

Before going into the details of and describing the first geog- 
raphy printed in America, let us have a few words about the 
author and incidents connected with his life. 

Jedidiah Morse was bom in Woodstock, Connecticut, 
August 23, 1761, and he died in New Haven on June 9, 1826. 
He prepared for Yale College in one year at Woodstock Academy 
and entered Yale College in 1779. His physical constitution 
was inadequate for the work on the farm and he had a strong 
desire for an education. He was drafted for the Continental 
army but his father secured from Governor Trumbull his 
redemption on the ground of his ill health. He paid his way 
largely through college by teaching. 

During college he read and studied Chesterfield's letters to 
his son, and such was his estimate of these letters that subse- 
quently, after many years, he published an edition of them 
under the name of Chesterfield's Letters on Politeness. 

On the first Sabbath in March, 1781, while twenty years old, 
he was admitted to the College church and soon after decided 
to devote himself to the ministry. On his graduation in 1783 
he met the venerable Doctor Bellamy, far advanced in years, 
who, on learning that he was going into the ministry, gave him 
his blessing and added: "Now let me tell you how it will fare 
with you. After you have preached as a candidate, received a 
call, and been settled over a parish, at first your people will 
dote on you. They will say to you, 'Poor Pussy,' 'Poor Pussy.' 
Soon after their fervor will cool and then it will be 'Puss,' 
'Puss,' and at last it will be 'Scat you.'" 
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It was while teaching in 1783 and 1784 in a girls' school that 
he realized the lamentable deficiency in the textbooks in 
geography, especially relating to the United States, the prin- 
cipal book being Guthrie's Grammar of Geography, published in 
England, a copy of which is exhibited here. To supply this 
want he gathered material from all sources and as a result 
issued in 1784, Geography Made Easy. Being a short but com- 
prehensive system of that very useful and agreeable science, pub- 
lished by Meigs, Bowen and Dana in Chapel Street, New Haven. 

He studied theology under Jonathan Edwards and was li- 
censed to preach in 1785. He was tutor at Yale during the 
year 1 786, but on account of ill health went to Georgia, where 
he gathered a good deal of material for his geographies, and 
during this journey he met Benjamin Franklin, George Wash- 
ington at Mt. Vernon, Doctor Ramsay, of Charleston, and 
Doctor Witherspoon. 

He became pastor of the Charlestown First Congregational 
Church on April 30, 1789, the same day and hour that Wash- 
ington was inaugurated President of the United States. His 
salary as pastor of the church was eleven dollars per week, 
cord-wood sufficient for his study until married and then with 
dwelling house and barn and twenty cords of wood annually. 
On account of the hard times in Charlestown, as a result of the 
Bunker Hill fight, he took only ten dollars per week. 

He received when thirty-four years of age a degree of Doctor 
of Divinity from the University of Edinburgh. 

On March 12, 1789, he published The American Geography. 
A View of the present situation in the United States of America, 
dedicated to William Livingston, Governor of New Jersey. 
This was printed at Elizabethtown. He also wrote at this 
period — 1789 — The American Universal Geography. In his 
preface to these books he said : 

Before the Revolution Americans seldom pretended to write 
or think for themselves. We humbly received from Great Britain 
our laws, our manners, our books, and our mode of thinking, and 
our youth was educated as subjects of the British King rather than 
as citizens of a free and independent Republic. It is not easy at 
once to break off old habits of either thinking or acting. Accus- 
tomed as we have been to appreciate British literature and manu- 
factures, it has been natural in comparison to undervalue our own. 
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It has been for the interest of Great Britain and British subjects 
who have emigrated and settled among us to cherish these senti- 
ments, and hence our own production of books as well as articles 
have been discouraged and those of Great Britain promoted. 

He sent a copy of these books to George Washington and 
Washington writes him on July 17, 1793. 

Reverend Sir: 

I should have at an earlier moment acknowledged the receipt of 
your polite letter of the twenty-fifth of June and returned my best 
thanks for the acceptable work which accompanied it, but I had 
not been at Mt. Vernon when it reached this place. You will there- 
fore be pleased now, sir, to accept the thanks and acknowledgment 
which are due your polite attention in sending me a set of the Uni- 
versal Geography. At the same time be assured that you have my 
best wishes that you may amply be rewarded for the time and labor 
spent in preparing so valuable a work. With due consideration, I am, 
Reverend Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

George Washington. 

These identical books are in the Athenaeum Library with 
Washington's autograph. 

In 1797 he first tested the copyright law of 1789, when an 
English bookseller sold an English edition of his American 
Gazeteer, 600 pages of it being identical. Alexander Hamilton 
was his attorney and won his case — the first copyright case. 

In 1805 he was one of the Overseers of Harvard College and 
resigned when a Unitarian was elected to the HoUis Professor- 
ship of Theology, and after that he was a strong upholder of 
orthodoxy. 

His controversy with Hannah Adams, who claimed that his 
History of New England was copied more or less from hers, 
went on for several years until finally his friends showed that 
she had copied largely from the history of Ramsay. So said 
his son. 

Up to 1794, 20,000 of his geographies had been sold. 

He resigned his pastorate at Charlestown in 1820 and for the 
following two years was appointed Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs by President Monroe. 
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He was a most voluminous writer on many subjects. Daniel 
Webster spoke of him as ** always thinking, always writing, 
always talking, always acting." 

He was elected a member of this Society on January 17, 1796, 
and remained a member until 1820, when he removed to New 
Haven. Previous to his election he presented to the Society in 
1792 the Life of Thomas Paine, in 1793, newspapers, maps of 
New York with township, and after his election in 1798 about 
15 books including his own geographies. 

So much for the history of the man who wrote the first 
geography published in America. 

Mr. Plimpton then read a number of amusing extracts from 
Morse's Geography. 

Letters of Amos Adams Lawrence. 

Abbott Lawrence was elected a representative from Massa- 
chusetts to the Twenty-fourth (December, 1835, to March, 
1837) and to the Twenty-sixth (December, 1839, to March, 
1841) Congresses, but resigned on account of ill health in 1840, 
giving place to Robert C. Winthrop. He represented the 
Boston district, strong in wealth and respectability, and his 
terms of service covered parts of the administrations of Andrew 
Jackson and Martin Van Buren. With the former his relations 
could hardly have extended outside of official courtesies, for 
Mr. Lawrence was a Whig and a good party man; with Van 
Buren, more of a man of the world, all could have social inter- 
course approaching to warm friendship, though his political 
career and inheritance might not commend him to one of 
another party. So little is known of Mr. Lawrence^s service 
in the House of Representatives that the following letters, 
written by his nephew, then in his twenty-first year of age, 
during a visit to Washington,' are of value. They express the 
impressions made upon the writer by the public men he met 
or heard, and indicate the position and influence of the mem- 
ber of Congress from Massachusetts. Unfortunately the visit 
was a short one and the letters are few in number; but Bishop 
Lawrence, in his Life of Amos A, Lawrence (p. 18), gives ex- 
tracts from an account of a visit to Washington made in the 
spring vacation of 1834, before the uncle was in Congress, in 
which the petitions on slavery, the President, and the place are 
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touched upon with a free hand. The letters now printed are in 
the papers of Amos Lawrence, father of the writer. 

Washington, January 7, 1835 [1836.] 
Dear Father, — I received your letter this morning. There has 
been a severe debate today in the Senate on the reception of peti- 
tions, which you read reported in the papers. I had never before 
heard Mr. Porter of Louisiana.^ He is a very rapid and animated 
and his manner not bad. The South Carolina gentlemen ^ seemed 
determined to have their point carried without adjournment, but 
not so Mr. Buchanan and some other members. 

All the Senators are willing to refer these petitions for Abolition of 
Slavery in this district and they will never be heard of afterwards; 
it seems ultra to require them to refuse to receive them at all. The 
debate is postponed till Monday and then probably the main 
question as to the power of Congress to legislate will be taken up. 
The Vice-President ^ was not in his chair, though he was in the Hall 
the whole forenoon. Mr. Clay was not present. 

I sent you my phrenological character the other day, which I 
mention because I do not recollect that my name was upon it. The 
man Fowler ^ is a lion in his department, and all the members and 
even the ladies have submitted their crania to his inquisition. 
You would laugh to read Mr. Palfrey's,^ which Mr. Granger ^ has 
just been reading at table. I cannot write while others are talking 
so I will delay till tomorrow. Your affectionate son, 

A. A. Lawrence. 

Washington, January 8, 1836. 

Dear Father, — I mentioned the debate of yesterday. Of all 
the speakers I think Mr. Benton and Buchanan gained themselves 
most credit, if we consider their arguments, though Calhoun and 
Preston were more striking orators. The subject hardly admits 
much argument; it is rather a matter of judgment, though regard is 
always had to precedents. Mr. Benton produced a precedent, but 
seemed in no way desirous of pushing the thing too hard. He was 
very willing to postpone it as Mr. Buchanan suggested till Monday, 

^ Alexander Porter (i 786-1844), born in Ireland and a judge in Louisiana. 
His speech on this day is in Debates in Congress, xii. 74. 
2 John C. Calhoun and William C. Preston. 
' Martin Van Buren. 

* Orson Squire Fowler ( 1809-188 7), or his brother Lorenzo Niles Fowler 
(181 1- ) who had in partnership opened an office in New York city in 1835. 

^ John Gorham Palfrey, not a member of Congress until 1847. 

* Francis Granger (179 2-1 868), representative in Congress from the Canan- 
daigua (N. Y.) district. 
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to give Senators time to concert measures which would hinder the 
presentation of these petitions in future. Benton's manners on the 
floor while speaking, and at other times, are those of a gentleman; he 
never reads without applying a double glass to his eye in a very 
genteel way. I can hardly imagine him in a great passion, though if 
he were, it would be tremendous, he has so strong a voice. His age 
appears to be fifty. 

He said what was true, "That the indignation manifested at the 
North during the last summer was a plain declaration of the people 
that they were as hostile to these doctrines as any reasonable 
Southerner could wish. The gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Bu- 
chanan), the representative of the great Quaker State, had declared 
his abhorrence of them and his firm conviction that the Government 
had no right to legislate on this subject, not even in this district — 
could the South ask any more?'' He produced a rough cut on a 
large sheet, which he had received through the Post Ofl5ce, which as 
he held it up to be looked at excited apparently great passion in Mr. 
Calhoun: he sat directly before him and I thought he and Preston too 
would have snatched it away. It represented the Tree of Liberty, 
under whose shade the whole world was gathered pursuing the 
occupations which characterise different classes of society, but so to 
the disadvantage of the slave that it would excite the worst feeling 
wherever circulated.^ "He had no doubt that the Senators of the 
North were as indignant as the South at such black proceedings, 
and for one he was willing to plan measures for putting a stop to 
them, but he wished order and not disorder in the Senate." Mr. 
Morris of Ohio ^ introduced these petitions and advocated "the 
power of legislating on all subjects in the District, which state legis- 

^ **He (Mr. Benton) had had many pictures of this kind, as well as many dia- 
bolical publications, sent to him on this subject, during the last summer, the 
whole of which he had cast into the fire, and should not have thought of referring 
to the circumstance at this time, as displaying the character of the incendiary part 
of the abolitionists, had he not within those few days past, and while abolition 
petitions were pouring into the other end of the capitol, received one of these 
pictures, the design of which could be nothing but mischief of the blackest dye*. 
It was a print from an engraving (and Mr. B. exhibited it, and handed it to 
Senators near him) representing a large and spreading tree of Hberty, beneath 
whose ample shade a slave owner was at one time luxuriously reposing, with 
slaves fanning him; at another carried forth in a palanquin, to view the half -naked 
laborers in the cotton field, whom drivers, with whips, were scourging to the task. 
The print was evidently from the abolition mint, and came to him by some other 
conveyance than that of the mail, for there was no postmark, or mark of any kind, 
to identify its origin and to indicate its line of March. For what purpose could 
such a picture be intended, unless to inflame the passions of slaves? '* Debates in 
Congress, xii. 85. 

2 Thomas Morris (i 776-1844). 
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latures can act upon in regard to the states, and the petitions 
could not be thrown out without being laid on the table," and this 
brought on the debate. The question was on sending them to the 
committee of the District, where they never would be heard from 
again; or, refusing to consider them at all. 

After Mr. Calhoun's second speech Mr. Webster rose and the 
effect was wonderful. His eloquence is appreciated because he 
seldom nowadays makes an exhibition of it. The members of the 
other House were crowded around the President's chair and the 
Senators' seats, and the galleries were full. But when Mr. Webster 
stood up, all was as still as though the hall was empty. He merely 
made a motion to adjourn till Monday, which had been made before 
by Mr. Buchanan.^ He did this to give all time to confer, and to 
prepare for the main question, "whether Congress can legislate on 
the subject of slavery here." Considering that Maryland and 
Virginia assented to the Constitution on condition that there should 
be no liberation of slaves in their neighbourhood, it seems to be a 
breach of faith to liberate them. The effect would be as disastrous 
as though it took place in these states, for this would be a central 
place for all runaways and abolitionists, and such a gang in the 
heart of slaveholding states could be as mischievous as the worst 
abolitionist can desire. But if Congress deny all power of legisla- 
tion, there may come a time when it may create another difficulty. 
For supposing, what is undoubtedly true, that Maryland and Vir- 
ginia are gradually becoming free states, when they shall be wholly 
free from slaves, this District must follow, and then if it petition to 
be free, this decision might bring the Government into trouble. 

Mr. Calhoun said he hoped the Senate would not adjourn till it 
had given the South some testimony of its detestation of these peti- 
tions, something that would soothe the anger of the slaveholders 
against the whole North: they required pacification and must have 
it. He had received a letter, and he had heard from Arthur Tappan 
and others that there had been an increase of Abolition societies 
since last summer, that then there were 240, and now there are 340.^ 
He was not surprised the Senator from Massachusetts was anxious 
to avoid discussion, he feared he was unwilling to discuss a subject 
on which he entertained different sentiments from his constituents. 
The reception of a book written by a learned divine indicated a state 

1 Only nine lines in the Debates are given to Webster on this occasion (xii. 95). 

2 It was a printed protest, signed by Arthur Tappan and others, remonstrating 
against the language used in the President's message "against the fanatics, in 
which it was stated, boastingly, that, so far from being repressed by the proceed- 
ings against them in the North during the last summers the number of their so- 
cieties," etc. Debates, xn. 96. 
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of feeling in the North which the gentleman must regret. He (Mr. 
Calhoun) had not seen it, but he understood its falsehoods were 
exceedingly admired.^ When the most elegant writer in this country 
had written in such a strain, and other learned gentlemen enter- 
tained the same views, he did not believe that less well-informed 
people should think differently: the existence of this immense 
number of societies denied the fact." Mr. Preston is an elegant 
speaker, but he seldom falls into deep argument. 

Old Matthew L. Davis,^ "the Spy in Washington,'' is just saying 
to Uncle Abbot about the Bill for the relief of the N[ew] York suf- 
ferers: "Mr. Whittlesey,^ Sir, is opposed to it decidedly; he has just 
told me so confidentially and the bill is knocked on the head unless 
you do something."^ 

"Mr. Davis, I am very much obliged to you. I will go and talk 
with Whittlesey, but I cannot hope to convince him and I agree with 
you, at least I fear it is * knocked on the head.' " 

We will see how it turns out. Nobody expects the three separate 
propositions they make will be complied with, but by asking for a 
good deal they expect something. They have delayed too long, the 
delegates are not here yet; if they get anything they may thank the 
"gentleman from Massachusetts" as much as anybody. All parties 
consult him; you can hardly imagine the confidence that is reposed 
in him. He knows all that is going on at the White House before the 
party themselves, and now he can tell Mr. Chamberley and Matthew 
L. Davis things they must wait to hear. I did not suppose his in- 
fluence would be so great, but that in the crowd of great men here 
he would be in a measure lost, at any rate for some time. 

But his power in finishing business has already placed him high, 
and his personal character makes him friends on every side, every- 
day. With our delegation I am sure he is held in great estimation 
and at this time when there are so many interests clashing, and each 

^ "He had not seen Dr. Channing's book [Slavery, 1836], but that a divine of 
his eminence, and one of the most eloquent and polished writers of the country, 
should publish such a book at this time, was a matter for serious reflection to 
those he represented, as well as all who had similar interests. If he might judge 
of the whole from some of its extracts, it might be well compared with the incen- 
diary publications of Garrison himself. It is a sad omen at the times, that he 
should lend the aid of his talents and character to criminal designs, the direct 
tendency of which is to work asunder the union and subvert the constitution." 
Debates, xii. 96. 

2 Matthew Livingston Davis, the friend and Uterary executor of Aaron Burr. 

^ Ehsha Whittlesey (i 783-1863) of Connecticut. 

* From sufferers by the great fire in New York. The details of the petition 
cannot be found, but they concerned postponing the collection of customs duties 
and a measure of reHef was passed. See Debates in Congress, xii. 2195. 
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is looking for his own candidate — beyond Mr. Webster, it requires 
infinite resource to make all hang together, and I think that before 
this there would have been a scattering unless he had held them to- 
gether. They all come in here often to talk. Mr. Van Buren of 
course is very attentive to so hopeful an ally; perhaps Mr. Granger's 
intimacy here makes him fear for his game, but without reason; for 
though Mr. Granger might make a very good Vice President, not all 
our Northern gentlemen would agree to Mr. Harrison for as good a 
President. Besides, they never discuss this question, and Mr. 
Granger dislikes being reminded of his acting second to Mr. Harri- 
son's first. Said he the other day: "I had rather have given five 
thousand dollars than had my name on that ticket and I told Mr. 
(I forget who) he might withdraw it." But being ambi- 
tious, he is willing to run the risk of non-election and on Harrison 
ticket rather than not stand at all. 

Mr. Webster looks vei:y gloomy since the Harrisburgh convention, 
and hesitates about doing what the Massachusetts delegation wait 
for. When he does withdraw I think there will be some commotion 
among them. 

Mr. Van Buren is in high feather; he looks well and feels well. 
He seldom keeps his seat, but is everywhere in the hall, talking- 
with everybody. He gives large dinner parties every week. 

The Administration are alarmed about our French affairs. Some- 
thing came by the last Packet which has thrown things into a new 
position. Uncle Abbott knows some circumstances he may tell you 
if he chooses, I cannot: at any rate you will have it soon: no one yet 
knows it here. The probability is that an express has been sent to 
our fleet in the Mediterranean to come home immediately, and in 
order to enable the fleet to get under way before the French Govern- 
ment can receive the special message from the President to Congress, 
this message is withheld for a few days.^ The probability too is 
that there is a division in the Cabinet on the subject, they are 
alarmed at the state into which they have brought themselves by 
their high tone heretofore. 

This now is the great question with them and they have attended 
to it to the exclusion of all other business. Until within three 
days, all the heads of departments and the President himself have 
affirmed that the whole affair would be settled. Now no such 
promise is held out, and there seems to be little doubt that we shall 
have trouble soon. Please not mention this, because it will be sus- 
pected to come from Uncle Abbott, and he dislikes all responsibility 
on the subject. At this moment he is giving the history as far as he 
knows it to Gov. Lincoln. Besides the danger to our fleet from a 
^ The message is dated January 15, 1836. 
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special message, the Government fears the effect of the last message, 
that the fleet will be seized on the receipt of that. But in this they 
are too timid; gentlemen here say there is no danger immediately. 

A great many people come in here to talk. Since I have been 
writing here, there have been near fifteen, which is rather large. 
The average may be twelve in an hour. Lord Selkirk ^ is thumping 
my back and asking who I am writing to at such a rate, and advises a 
respite. Here comes Mr. McKim of Baltimore.^ He is an old man, 
very rich and a great admirer of Gen. Jackson. He admires Uncle 
Abbott too, and as his proximity to him is greater than Gen. Jack- 
son's, Mr. McKim is glad to be his humble servant as far as asking 
his advice. He does nothing without consulting him. He has 
brought in some petitions, which belong to the Committee of Ways 
and Means. They are reading them aloud, and Uncle A. like a par- 
son has the first saying and Mr. McK. like the clerk responds. Earl 
Selkirk is a very honest, unassuming fellow, good humoured and 
knows a great deal. He was educated in England and has been four 
years in the House of Lords: his seat is not hereditary, but his own 
talent and rank have placed him in it. He is no blusterer and not 
elegant in his manners, but he talks remarkably well and comes in 
• here very often at all times of the day, wishes nobody good day 
and goes away in the same manner, hat on or off as it happens. He 
says har-r? to a question, and does not stop to talk when he is 
eating. 

Here comes the "Spy" again, he has been on the scent after the 
French news, but whether he has found it or not I cannot say, for 
he has gone out at the sight of Mr. McKim. Here comes Mr. 
Granger, full of his fun. There is another knock, and in enters Capt. 
Cook of S[outh] Boston with a long cue, an old-fashioned ship- 
builder. He has come to bid good-bye. He has done this and Mr. 
Granger gone after him. Mr. McKim is against a stump, he objects 
to a decision, and Uncle A. is smoothing it to suit his mind, or 
rather arguing it with him: he will get him along again in a minute. 

With love to all, I remain Your affectionate son, 

Amos A. Lawrence. 

P. S. I find I have written beyond my reckoning. This has arisen 
from laying the sheets in a drawer out of sight. 

Washington, January lo, 1836. 

Dear Father, — We have received nothing this morning from 
Boston and only one letter from N[ew] York. The mails come very 

1 Dunbar James Douglas, Earl of Selkirk. 

* Probably Alexander McKim, who was interested in the cotton manufacture. 
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irregularly, owing to bad roads, the disarrangement of the N[ew] 
York P[ost] Office, and perhaps to neglect on the part of contractors 
or the head of the department. 

Mr. Kendall's nomination is now before the Senate and he will 
probably be rejected: so some of the gentlemen of that body say, 
and Mr. Taney will follow in the same way.^ The opposition Sena- 
tors are inclined to stand pretty firmly in these times on their rights, 
for the unhappy state of the Cabinet cannot but influence them in 
their decisions, besides their personal feelings. 

The opinion of those who know best is that the Cabinet are 
wholly unfit for the present occasion, and there is no doubt they 
are in great doubt and distress. As to Mr. Cass,^ I should suppose 
from what Capt. TurnbuU said yesterday that he is unpopular with 
the officers of the Army and unskilled in management. The Presi- 
dent himself the other day compared him to "an old woman.'' The 
President is out of humour with the whole concern that they will not 
second him in his designs against France — in fact they can hardly 
keep him within the bounds of official dignity. Com. Morris ^ and 
Gen. Scott both agree in saying that the country is in a miserable 
state for defence, that there are no materials for arming the forts in 
this vicinity. The appropriation bills will be introduced probably 
very soon, and before granting any extras Congress must be ac- 
quainted with the necessity; and an explanation of the state of 
affairs will certainly be demanded. 

Here I must close and go to church. From your affectionate son, 

A. A. Lawrence. 

Washington, January 15, 1835 [1836]. 

Dear Father, — I have just read yours of the loth, with great 
pleasure. One from William ^ came yesterday. Uncle Abbott pulls 
from his pockets near a dozen letters chiefly on business every 
day, and the answering these consumes so much time that you cannot 
wonder he writes less frequently home than at first: this he would 
prefer doing, but really he is very much pressed to get through with 
regular business. His character as a business man is so well known 
that every thing is sent to him in preference to any of the other 
gentlemen here. Mr. Webster says he has lost all his constituent 

1 To be Postmaster General. The nomination was sent to the Senate Decem- 
ber 28, 1835, but was not confirmed until March 15, 1836 — 25 to 7. Taney was 
nominated and confirmed on the same dates — 29 to 15. 

2 Cass became Secretary of War August i, 1831, and retired in October, 1836. 

3 Charles Morris (i 784-1856), commissioner of the navy. 

* William Richards Lawrence, half-brother of Amos A. Lawrence. 
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employment of a certain sort this session and is perfectly at ease, 
and so with some others of our delegation. Nothing but the honour 
and influence consequent on office could induce one in good circum- 
stances to undertake the duties of a representative of our thriving, 
claiming and particular community, but this object I think as good 
and honourable as any other for which most of us labour; it is not 
so honourable an ambition as the cultivation of the mind and heart, 
but besides this I can think of no other. 

The debates in the House today were of little interest^ and the 
Senate was not in session, so I rode on horseback to Georgetown 
heights and then to the College.^ The view of the river, city and 
the hills around, from the Heights is very pretty even at this season, 
though the bare, red soil gives it an appearance of barrenness. 

The roads through the hills in the vicinity have been made at 
a great expense and never can be very much improved except by 
Mac-Adamizing or paving, which cannot be expected in a district so 
poor; but without it they will be next to useless at certain seasons; 
and on this account the encouragement to railroad building is very 
great. I think we need them less by far in the North and yet we 
manage them better in regard to their value to proprietors. The 
Baltimore and Washington road for instance is a perpetual draft on 
its owners; they have little hope of ever realizing anything from it, 
and may be obliged to relinquish their steam power. They cannot 
manage as well as we can and never will. We must excel in wealth 
and in consequence in learning and refinement the South: this we 
say we do now, but they will not acknowledge it. In a few years the 
diversity will be too great to allow a doubt of our superiority. 
Their climate is as unfavorable to industry as ours is impelling 
to it, and their indolence more than outweighs the disadvantages we 
labour under in being forced to provide for an unproductive and con- 
suming winter. The decayed state of Alexandria and Georgetown 
and the unthrifty population here in Washington is an unfair test, 
but the great n\imber of insolent free negroes is a common evil in 
almost all the larger towns. Mr. Palfrey writes from Richmond after 
a very severe ride of two days: the roads he describes as the worst he 
ever traversed. He will find them worse as he proceeds and will 
suffer a good deal, though his acquaintance and letters will not admit 
his going long distance without a friend in case of need. Jos. Patter- 
son is here. I might have written you a longer letter, had not Mr. 

^ West Point Academy and banks in the District of Columbia were the two 
subjects before the House. 

* Columbian College, incorporated in 182 1. It was located north of the city, 
about a mile and a half from the President's House on boundary and Fourteenth 
Street. A description will be found in Elliot's Washington Guide (1837), 127. 
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Hasler,^ Gov. Cass and Gen. Ward come in, the two first well worth 
hearkening to: so I am just in time for the closing of mail. 
From your affectionate son, 

Amos. A. Lawrence. 

Mr. Wetmore has given to the Society the following letter: 

Washington Hunt to George Dawson ^ 

Washington, January 26, 1845. 

My Dear Sir, — I was compelled to leave my seat about three 
weeks ago to attend to soine private affairs in Lockport. I went 
there chiefly to aid my friends who were in some trouble with the 
Bank. The concern is perfectly sound, though it has suffered some 
misfortunes. It will move on I think without further trouble. 
The stock-holders are a clever set of fellows (as you might know 
from my being one) and I felt anxious to help them out of trouble. 
Some of them felt sore at what they considered a disparaging allusion 
in your paper, but I told them to think nothing of it, as it no doubt 
proceeded from a natural misapprehension of the real state of 
affairs. The Cashier could show you that the Bank is "more 
sinned against than sinning," and that it has some $200,000 sound 
securities beyond its liabilities. 

On returning here I find my table loaded with letters, and amongst 
them yours of the 31 ulto. and i8th inst. Very few documents 
have been printed as yet at this session, but it will give me pleasure 
to supply you as fast as they appear. I am sure your Representa- 
tive has not neglected you in this regard from any feeling of malice. 
He seems moody and abstracted, under the weight of national 
affairs in this great emergency. 

1 concur with you entirely respecting the fatal tendency of 
Native Americanism. I consider it sure death to touch it. We 
must avoid all contact or appearance of contact with it. On coming 
here I found some of our friends seriously infected with this dis- 
temper. I have taken much pains to cure them of the malady, 
and I rejoice to say the most of them are returning to a state of 
health and sanity. Archer ^ and a few old ladies of the same stamp 
are past praying for, and we can expect nothing but mischief from 

^ Ferdinand Rudolph Hassler (1770-1843), superintendent of the Coast 
Survey. 

2 (1813-1883), Editor of the Rochester Democrat. In 1846 he became associate 
editor of the Albany Evening Journal and editor and proprietor on the retirement 
of Thuriow Weed in 1862. 

* William S. Archer (i 789-1855), United States Senator from Virginia. 
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them till they detach themselves entirely from the whig ranks, and 
enroll amongst the natives eo nomine. 

You will see that the House yesterday passed the Joint Resolu- 
tion admitting Texas into the Union. Nine of the southern whigs 
joined the annexationists, and the northern demagogues and dough- 
faces gave them an easy triumph.^ All the influences of the Execu- 
tive, present and prospective, were brought to bear with resistless 
effect. I yet indulge some faint hopes that the Senate may save 
the country till the 4th of March, but the annexationists claim a 
majority, with great confidence, and in view of what has transpired 
I advise you to prepare your mind for the worst. I cannot express 
to you the sentiments of grief and indignation with which my mind 
is filled by this momentous act in the great drama of American 
History. It adds four slave states to the Union, and in a few days 
Florida will swell the triumph of southern power. It estabhshes 
southern supremacy so long as the Union shall stand. In all matters 
touching slavery the south moves in solid phalanx, and the north, 
by its own divisions, will always fall an easy prey. Whilst I write 
the representatives of the south are exulting over us, as if they had 
vanquished a foreign enemy. Are we to submit? Will not the 
boldness and insolence of Southern domination kindle a spark 
of manly rage and independence in the breasts of the northern 
people, or has the glorious spirit of the Revolution gone out and 
departed forever? But I must not pursue the train of painful reflec- 
tions which crowd upon me. I have never suffered myself to ''de- 
spair of the RepubHc,'' but I will say to you in all sincerity if nothing 
can be done to arrest the progress of events, if this government 
must be made an instrument to extend and strengthen slavery, the 
Union is no longer worth preserving. 

The most insulting part of the affair is the guarantee that slavery 
shall not exist in that part of Texas l)dng north of 36° 30'. As if the 
people of the free states were fools and children. Of the country 
known and understood as Texas, not one inch extends north of 
that line. In order to pass it you must first invade Mexico, take 
in the Spanish settlements of Santa Fe etc. and then you take 
nothing north of this compromise line except a protuberance of the 
mountains upon which God established freedom by making it 
inaccessible to human habitation. t>o not fail to present this part 
of the case in its true light, to the people. 

I write in much haste which I beg you will excuse, and beheve 
me. Very sincerely yours, 

W. HUNT.2 

1 The vote stood 120 to 98. * 1818-1867. 
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Mr. Ford called attention to some lines in one of the note 
books in the Belknap gift (page 39, supra) taken from the 
Boston Gazette of April 13, 1730, of which issue no copy is 
known to exist. 

To Mr. B ^ occasioned by his verses to Mr. Smibert on 

seeing his Pictures. 

Unhappy Bard! spring in such Gothic Times 

As yield no friendly muse, t'extol your Rhymes. 

Hard is the Task you singly undergo 

To praise the Painter and the Poet too. 

But much I fear you raise a short-livd Fame 

Which lives but on the Pen from whence it came. 

Boast on, and take what fleeting Life can give. 

For when you cease to write, you cease to live. 

If you to future ages would be known, 

Make this Advice I freely give your own. 
Go to the Painter — for your picture sit 
His art will long survive the Poet's Wit. 



From William Knox^ 

7th January, 1781. 

My dear Sir, — I cannot recollect the date of Lord Rawdon's 
letter to Genl Leslie which mentions Lord Comwallis having been 
ill, but it is later than any direct account we have from Charles 
Town, it says however his Lordship was not sufficiently recovered to 
write, which implies no circumstance of danger for the disease of 
that climate and season is of all others the most debilitating and 
dispiriting tho' not fatal if at all attended to. I know it well having 
had it eight times in six years. When the frosty nights come every- 
body gets well within land that has Bark to take. The sea air or a 
voyage does as well for those who can use it. Capt. St. George^s ^ 
promotion arise out of his staff appointment of Deputy Adjutant 
General I think it is, which taking him out of the line does not give 
to the same discontent as when an officer is made to command those 
tomorrow who commanded him today. This I know was the reason 
of Lord Amherst's yielding to Sir Henry Clinton's recommendation 

1 Byles? 

2 (173 2-1 8 10), under Secretary of State for America. 

' Richard St. George, commissioned Deputy Adjutant General, December i, 
1780. 
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in favour of Capt. St. George. Why he has refused Capt. Broderick/ 
I know not, but perhaps you may find a reason in what I have said 
was the occasion of the other's success. I am dear sir most truly 
Your faithful Servant, 

Will: Knox. 

Remarks were made by Mr. Agassiz. 

^ Hon. Henry Broderick, aid to Lord Comwallis. 
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OF 

THOMAS FRANKLIN WATERS 

By ROBERT S. RANTOUL. 



The sudden death of Thomas Franklin Waters, at the ripe 
age of sixty-eight, deprives this Society of one of its tireless 
delvers in the local history and antiquities of his section, whose 
services had come to be greatly appreciated, and whose loss will 
be deeply felt. A Harvard graduate of 1872, later well rooted 
in the ancient community of Ipswich, one of the central and 
primitive settlements of Essex County, Mr. Waters was en- 
dowed by nature with strong antiquarian instincts and love 
of thorough work, and he was able and inchned to follow his 
researches in original sources, and to produce history at first 
hand. Students of a more ambitious flight are appearing every 
day, who must draw their inspiration from books and institu- 
tions, but the original delver, while he specializes in a more lim- 
ited field, and examines it microscopically, must come equipped 
with exhaustless patience and curiosity, and must be content 
to forego the wider reputation, but in his heart is conscious 
of an equal service to his craft. 

Mr. Waters was born, April 12, 185 1, in that section of 
Salem early known as "North Fields," and was prepared for 
college in the Salem Schools. He took his degree of A.B. with 
the Harvard Class of 1872, and earned such rank as entitled him 
to membership in Chapter Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa. He 
was then a student at the Andover Theological Seminary for 
three years, and began his pulpit ministrations at Edgartown 
in Martha's Vineyard. In 1879, ^^ accepted the pulpit of 
the South Congregational Church of Ipswich, having married 
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at Edgartown Miss Adeline Orswell, who, with two children, 
survives him. 

Mr. Waters was of English stock, and the coincidence is 
noted that four pioneers from the British Isles bearing the 
name of Waters were settled early in Salem, no two of whom 
seem to have been blood-relations. Through all the years 
spent by Henry Fitz-Gilbert Waters in his gleanings among 
English records, he says he had an eye out for facts that would 
warrant him to refer those Waters immigrants to a common 
origin, but he never found such. Thomas Franklin Waters was 
the son of Thomas, and his grandfather, John, came to Salem 
in 1800 from Boston, where he had worked as a neighbor of 
Paul Revere. In Salem he established himself as a brass- 
founder and gunsmith in the vicinity of the historic North 
Bridge. The schools of Salem were good, and the father's 
ambition to send the son to college was readily gratified. 

After brief experiences at Andover and at Edgartown, he 
settled down for his life-work at Ipswich, an ancient commu- 
nity in the midst of an ancient county, and began, under the 
best auspices, his study of the primitive, colonial life of the 
old shore town. Ipswich shared her ancient, birthright tradi- 
tions with Salem, and had set off, from time to time, from her 
ample acreage, Essex, the cradle of the Choates, and Hamilton, 
the home of Manasseh Cutler, and had given birth to Nathan 
Dane, and, in the midst of such surroundings, such a scholar 
as Waters would have lacked imagination if he did not care to 
know what were the dreamy Indian legends that clustered 
about the sand-dunes and Hog Island, or what wrecks had 
strewn that wonderful broad beach, or where were the thatch- 
banks that furnished the growing hamlet with its chair-seats and 
cottage-roofing, or where they sought the candlewood that 
saved them tallow and rush-lights, or who planted the rows of 
fruit-trees that have been sunk to their topmost branches by 
the drifting sand. 

The Essex Institute, founded in 1848, as the successor of the 
Essex Historical Society of an earlier generation, was earning 
for itself a great name in local history and science, under the 
tutelage of Judge White and Dr. Wheatland when, in 1867, 
the Peabody endowment gave such an impetus to scientific 
research in the County that the historical side of the house had 
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all it could do to maintain the balance. The accession of such 
an enthusiast as Mr. Waters wias a most helpful occurrence. We 
had laborers in the vineyard in all parts of the County from 
the Merrimac Valley down, but, since the death of Oakes, 
whom Sir Charles Lyell visited at Ipswich, that venerable 
town had lacked its quota, and the new clergyman's presence 
at once made itself felt at the Essex Institute. 

The list of contributions from the pen of Mr. Waters, re- 
corded in the catalogues of the Ipswich Historical Society, of 
the Essex Institute and of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, his membership in which last dates from 1914, is 
quite too long to be considered here. Aside from publications 
in his line of duty as Pastor and Pastor Emeritus of the South 
Parish of Ipswich, and as Founder and Life-President of the 
Ipswich Historical Society, his literary activities cover many 
pages, beginning with a Commemoration, in 1887, of the 
Second Century Centennial of the historic resistance offered 
by Ipswich to the Andros Tax. His publications deal with 
the development of Town Government, with the origin of the 
historic Thread Lace and Hosiery industry of Ipswich, with the 
history of the John Whipple house, now the Society's domicile, 
which has been called a "Village Hotel Cluny." 

The restoration of the John Whipple house, one of the 
oldest in the Colony, clinging to life by a slender thread, and 
maintaining its interest because incorrectly associated with 
one of the Saltonstalls, was so conscientiously and ingeniously 
effected that it still provokes the admiration of the Country. 
Nathaniel Ward, the "Simple Cobbler of Agawam," a prede- 
cessor in the Ipswich Pulpit, a benefactor of Harvard, and the 
author of the "Magna Charta" of Massachusetts, is indebted 
to Mr. Waters for a new edition and a preface. For twelve 
years, from 1905 to 1917, Mr. Waters was engaged in pre- 
paring a two-volume record of "Ipswich in the Bay Colony," 
and no more fitting monument to his diligence and devotion 
could be devised than is furnished by these volumes. During 
the years of their preparation he joined this Society and be- 
came an unfailing attendant at its meetings. He formed a habit 
of reaching the rooms early on the day of meeting, in order to 
devote hours to the search for choice items in the work upon 
which he was engaged. Many of these impressions are pro- 
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fusely illustrated with original prints, not omitting among 
them an exhaustive history of Plum Island. And among them 
ranks a tribute, extending to 120 octavo pages, to the family 
of Augustine Heard, and his contemporaries bearing the hon- 
ored names of Coggswell and Treadwell, to whom the town 
of Ipswich owes no end of obligations. In 1897, Mr. Waters 
read, before the Institute, a paper on the '^ Early Homes of the 
Puritans," in which he put on record, availing himself of all 
the help to be got from Felt, and Dr. Palfrey and Weeden and 
others who had forestalled him in that field, a portrayal of the 
times which no future inquirer can afford to overlook. Mr. 
Waters was engaged, when the death-summons came, on a 
memorial volume, "Ipswich in the World War," which he 
had nearly completed. 

Mr. Waters was fortunate in finding, in the historic Appleton 
family of Ipswich, of which he • diligently gathered and pub- 
lished a rare Memorial, a living member whose interest in local 
annals and whose large means made him an ideal backer, and 
their collaboration bore fruit in pageants and tablets and monu- 
ments reviving the careers of the historical characters asso- 
ciated with Ipswich. Such were Thomas Dudley, and Simon 
Bradstreet and his daughter Ann, ''the tenth muse," and John 
Winthrop, the younger, and Sir Richard Saltonstall. Even 
this cursory review of his varied labors is enough to show that 
the Society may well pause a moment to regret his loss. 



